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THE IMMATERIALITY OF SOUL AND GOD. 

IN REPLY TO THE CRITICISM OF THE HON. JUDGE 
CHARLES H. CHASE. 

SCIENCE is frequently regarded as materialistic, while in fact it 
is as little materialistic as is religion. 

The difficulty consists in the meaning of the word "material- 
ism." The term is in its popular acceptance frequently used as 
denoting a view which would refuse to believe in ghosts and ghost- 
existences of any kind. Accordingly scientists, men like Helmholz, 
Kirchhoff, Huxley, Hertz, etc. , who endeavor to explain all phe- 
nomena of motion from the laws of mechanics, would be gross ma- 
terialists, and of course, in that sense, our greatest philosophers, 
the teachers of all schools, even the idealists Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, 
Schelling, Fichte, Schopenhauer, etc., etc., would have to be counted 
among the materialists. Materialism in its exact significance is dif- 
ferent. According to the terminology current among philosophers, 
materialism is a world-conception which attempts to explain all 
phenomena from matter and motion. But there are a number of 
people who are so materialistic in their conceptions that they ma- 
terialise even things immaterial, and with these ultra-materialists 
materialism is frequently a name of opprobrium. Whenever they 
speak of materialism they mean the very opposite of the exact 
meaning of the word. These people, Spiritualists and their ilk, re- 
gard the soul as a kind of substance, and any one who would not 
look upon spirit as a kind of attenuated matter is, in their termin- 
ology, called a materialist. 

What is true of the term "materialism" is true also of the 
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term " atheism." Most outspoken atheists are outspoken material- 
ists, but there are also theistic materialists who would regard as an 
atheist any one whose God is not a corporeal being, or at least an 
individual Creator with human sentiments and human volitions. 

The difficulty at the bottom of all these problems consists in 
my opinion in the inability of a certain class of people to think of 
things immaterial as real and effective presences in the world with- 
out materialising them, without conceiving them after the fashion 
of substantial things or beings. Man is naturally a materialist. He 
naturally overestimates the importance of his sense-experience and 
is 'apt to think that matter and energy are the only realities that 
exist. But matter and energy are only two features of reality, both 
being abstractions of certain general qualities of existence, which 
correspond in our own existence to sensations and volitions. Mat- 
ter is the sense-perceived, energy is resistance and that which over- 
comes resistance. But will-resisting energy and sense-perceived 
matter are by no means the only realities. In addition to matter 
and energy there is another class of important features met with in 
experience which we may call by a general term form. A clock 
does not consist of metal, be it gold or iron or steel or wood, but it 
consists first of all of a definite form and the form is exactly the 
thing which constitutes the clock. A little thought will soon teach 
us that form is by far a more important abstraction than either 
matter or motion. For under the general term of "form" fall all 
those most important qualities which condition the mentality, the 
rationality, and the ideal aspirations of man's soul. 

There are a great number of people who undervalue the im- 
portance of form. Because form, in and by itself, is not something 
material, they imagine it does not exist and is of no consequence. 
But form does not only exist, it is not only a real factor in the ac- 
tual world, but it is the most important factor of all. 

A materialistic friend of mine, insisting on the all-importance 
of matter, declared that form was of no significance because things 
could not exist without matter, and if matter were taken away 
the whole thing would be gone. Therefore he argued that matter 
was the essential thing that constituted the reality of things. He 
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said that form is a quality of matter, that matter is the real thing, 
and matter possesses form, not form matter. But he forgot that 
matter is as much an abstraction as form. There is no matter 
which would be nothing but matter, and all matter has both definite 
shape and definite structure; for under the term "form" we com- 
prise also the internal make-up of things. 

Form is that which constitutes the thing in its particular in- 
dividuality, and the laws of form are that something in the world 
which shapes the course of events and conditions natural phenom- 
ena. Form conditions the suchness of things, matter the thisness. 

We are in the habit of regarding the material as first existing 
and as afterwards assuming shape. The artist takes a marble block 
and cuts the statue out of it, as, according to the first chapter of 
Genesis, God took a piece of clay and formed man. But would it 
not be more correct to say (as does Aristotle, for example) that a 
certain form was actualised by being imposed upon some kind of 
material? The artist has the image of the statue in his mind and 
this image, which since Plato's time is commonly called by the 
Greek word idea (from sidos, image) is a more or less clearly de- 
fined conception of some special form. 

In the same way, or rather with more intrinsic necessity, the 
idea of man existed before he originated in the process of evolu- 
tion. The mental organisation of a rational being is a special ap- 
plication of the universal laws of rationality, and thus the nature of 
man, as a rational being, is predetermined in the world's constitu- 
tion since eternity. 

The forms of things are relations which are determined by the 
intrinsic laws of forms, and the "ideas" of Plato are as significant as 
the laws of mathematics and logic. This seems clear enough, but 
my materialistic friend used to say that if you took away all matter 
and energy nothing whatever would be left, to which statement I 
must take exception. If you take away matter and energy there 
would be left, as an intrinsic reality from which neither existence 
nor non-existence could escape, the eternal laws of form which by 
philosophers have been formulated in what is commonly termed 
the purely formal sciences, viz., logic, arithmetic, geometry, alge- 
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bra, pure mechanics, and pure nature-science. 1 Even if no mate- 
rial object existed i + i would always make 2, the rules of logic 
would hold good, the square on the hypothenuse would still be 
equal to the sum of the squares of the sides of a rectangular trian- 
gle. In brief, the laws of pure reason would be the same, for they 
are intrinsically necessary and hold good whether we apply them 
or not, whether they are realised in the actual world or not, whether 
they are utilised by rational beings or trespassed against by fools. 

One of the greatest thinkers of mankind, John Stuart Mill, ac- 
tually went so far as to deny the existence of these eternal realities 
which constitute the ultimate authority of logical and mathematical 
thought. He actually said that mathematical lines, squares, and 
circles did not exist, and that mathematical theorems, far from be- 
ing necessary truths, were actual untruths. No wonder that he 
came to the conclusion that we could not know whether on another 
planet twice two might not perhaps make five. His conception of 
mathematics was so unmathematical that he regarded the mathe- 
matical line, which is without extension, not as a purely ideal con- 
struction, but as a picture of real lines. Ideal was to him tanta- 
mount to imaginary ; and that materiality is excluded in the 
conception of mathematical lines appeared to him a sure sign of 
imperfection which, of course, would change the whole science of 
mathematics into an illusion of the mind. 

Strange! If John Stuart Mill were right, then a purely imagin- 
ary conception, an illusion of the mind, a misstatement of genuine 
reality, would be the key to our comprehension of the whole world. 
Is that plausible? 

John Stuart Mill's misconception of the erroneousness of math- 
ematics is based on the materialistic assumption that material 
things alone are real. The truth is that the immaterial laws of 
form are the most essential reality in the world. They shape the 
immaterial conditions through which things are such as they are, 
and these laws are omnipresent, eternal, immutable, and intrinsic- 
ally necessary. In brief, they partake of all those features which 

1 Heine Naturwissenschaft is Kant's term, which would mainly comprise the 
cognition of causation and of the law of the conservation of matter and energy. 
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from time immemorial have been attributed to God. Is not the 
conclusion justified that they are parts and parcels of God? 

The laws of form are not the whole of God. They are only one 
aspect of God, although we must grant that it is a very important 
aspect of his being. They are, as it were, God's thoughts, and 
God's thoughts are not as human thoughts, transient. God's 
thoughts are eternal, and they appear to the scientist as the im- 
mutable laws of nature. 

The term "law of nature" is not a good term, but it is com- 
monly used now, and we use it because we believe it is easily un- 
derstood. But we ought to know that the laws of nature are not 
laws in the sense of acts of legislation. The laws of nature have 
not been decreed by kings or parliaments ; nor do natural events 
take place in obedience to natural laws. Natural laws are formulas 
which describe uniformities. Our naturalists formulate the regu- 
larities which are observed in nature, and reduce them to exact 
statements. The uniformities of nature are not haphazard coinci- 
dences but intrinsically necessary conditions, indicating a sameness 
in variety and reflecting a grand systematic order that is ultimately 
based on the same principles as the harmonious relations met with 
in mathematics, logic, and algebra. 

If the laws of mathematics and the laws of nature as their ap- 
plications to material actuality are part and parcel of God, then 
God certainly is not an individual being, not a concrete ego-con- 
sciousness, not a person in the common acceptance of the term, 
but a true omnipresence and a true universality. Then, he is not 
a thisness at all, nor any particular suchness either, but that im- 
material principle which conditions all suchness of things. In a 
word, he would be not a man, not an entity, not any creature how- 
ever great or powerful, but the superreal condition of the whole 
world-order, of the laws of nature and of ethical norms which are 
indispensable factors in the evolution of mankind. 

In reply to an exposition of this conception of God, 1 which 
takes the characteristic qualities of God seriously and defines him 

1 See the controversy with Pere Hyacinthe of Paris in The Of en Court, Oc- 
tober, 1897. 
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as superpersonal not as an individual ego-being, the following crit- 
icism was received from the pen of the Hon. Charles H. Chase, 
Ithaca, Mich., Judge of the Probate Court of Gratiot County: 

"I have been greatly interested in the correspondence between yourself and 
Pere Hyacinthe Loyson, published in the October number of the Of en Court. I 
have read your reply twice, and some portions of it several times, that I may be 
sure that I catch your meaning and understand your position. It is possible that I 
have not now caught your full meaning ; however, if I am wrong, please correct 
me. 

' ' First, I cannot see any distinction between your idea of God and atheism. 
The atheist admits the laws of nature ; indeed, he refers all phenomena to these 
laws. They are to him unconscious, unchangeable, incapable of volition, imper- 
sonal. In fact, he attributes to the laws of matter and the cosmos the very neces- 
sary attributes which you deify. I can see no difference except in this, that the 
atheist says, ' There is no God, the world is governed by law ;' while you say, ' The 
world is governed by law, and this law is God.' 

' ' Further, it seems to me that your position as to the soul of man and its im- 
mortality is identical with that of atheism. If thought be but a mode of motion, 
consciousness mere oxidation ; if the whole combination of man break down utterly 
at death ; if our consciousness be extinguished at death, then, indeed, is death an 
' eternal sleep, ' and man is no better off than the beast of the field, or, even, the 
clod he treads under foot. It may be true that he now has the satisfaction that 
what he may do will go on forever in influence, but in ever weakening lines of 
force until it is lost in the vast abyss of opposing and conflicting forces. A pebble 
may be dropped into the sea and the particles of water impinged upon in turn act 
upon contiguous particles, and so on forever ; but its effect is soon lost in the multi- 
tude of greater forces which overwhelm it, though in theory the influence of the 
pebble goes on eternally. It seems to me that your immortality of man is merely 
the statement of the principle of conservation of energy, — that nothing is lost; 
forces appear and disappear, to reappear in endlessly varied forms and conditions. 
If Caesar live only in the minds of those who read of the deeds of Caesar, who feel, 
perhaps unconsciously, the influence of his great personality, how can it now con- 
cern Caesar ? He cannot know ; he cannot feel ; he cannot will ; his immortality is 
merely that of name. And even this cannot be immortality ; for it may be but a 
few centuries, or a few thousand years at most, when his name will disappear from 
the earth, when his immortality will be only in the infinitesimal influence which 
his life will exert on that far-off age, being no more than that of the zephyr which 
fanned Caesar's cheek, the stream which flowed by his door, and the other condi- 
tions which constituted his physical environments. 

"With such a belief in God, who is unfeeling, unconscious, without volition ; 
and such an immortality, without feeling, without knowledge, without conscious- 
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ness, without volition, — well might all men take the Epicurean view : ' Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.' 

"If, as you say, God is superconscious, must he not also be conscious? The 
brute-creation is supervegetal ; but the brute has all that the vegetable has, and 
sensation, the rudiments of mind and reason, and volition beside. Man is super- 
animal ; and man has all the powers of the brute, and self -consciousness and higher 
mental powers beside. Now, if there be a state above man, superhuman, must 
that state not be all that is human and more ? If God be superconscious, must he 
not be conscious ? If he be supervolitional, must he not have volition ? If he be 
superrational, must he not be the essence of reason, the absolute reason ? 

' 'Again, is not the present view and tendency of science onesided, in that it is 
wholly an outside view, which reveals to us only one set of facts, and not the other 
equally important ? Must we not investigate from an inside view, from the position 
of consciousness, to arrive at facts to complete the view, then adopt a theory which 
will harmonise the two sets of facts and phenomena ? From the one point of view 
there appears to be nothing which cannot be referred to matter, ether, and motion ; 
but from the other standpoint no mental phenomena seem to be so accounted for. 
Are there not facts and truths lying at the basis of all religions, all mental actions, 
not referable to matter, ether, and motion ? May not investigations of hypnotism, 
clairvoyance, spiritualism, mind-healing, faith-healing, theosophy, reveal a set of 
phenomena which require a different working hypothesis ? May there not be a 
fundamental substance, the common basis of all that we call material and spiritual, 
which entirely eludes all attempts to bring it into the domain of knowledge, as is 
true of the hypothetical ether ? 

' ' There is certainly a power of selection (volition in higher forms) in life not 
accounted for by the current theories of evolution. Herbert Spencer supposed he 
had arrived at a great generalisation expressed in his formula of evolution : 

' Evolution is the integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion ; 
' during which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
' definite, coherent heterogeneity ; and during which the retained motion undergoes 
' a parallel transformation. ' 

"It has been shown that this law, while it is true of the inorganic world, does 
not hold of organic bodies ; that instead of there being a resultant dissipation of mo- 
tion in the processes of life, that the processes of inclusion and absorption of mo- 
tion exceed those of dissipation, and that the resultant is therefore an absorption 
and inclusion of motion. This shows a power of selection of life, not accounted 
for by physical and chemical laws. 

' ' I am inclined to think there has now been sufficient evidence adduced by the 
London Society for Psychical Research, and from other sources, to show that the 
mind can act independently of the body, independently of distance, can transfer it- 
self in space instantaneously, as in telepathy and clairvoyance ; and that, if these 
things be true, there is no reason why the mind or soul cannot maintain after death 
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its identity, its consciousness, its power of volition, and all other purely psychical 
powers. I am inclined to the opinion that our so-called science is quite onesided, 
objectively so, and that a great field for investigation lies in spiritualism, hypnot- 
ism, clairvoyance, mind-healing, faith-healing, etc. 

" If the vortex theory of atoms be accepted, as it is quite extensively among 
scientists, and it is certainly not unphilosophic, then there is a common substratum 
of all matter, and the various elements are but different vortices of this universal 
fluid. May not the ether be that universal fluid ? Or the ether itself may be a dis- 
crete mass of vortices and account for gravitation and all other apparent actions at 
a distance, involving so apparent an impossibility, as shown by Newton. The ether 
is so organised that it eludes all our efforts to bring it within the range of the sen- 
ses. Is it more improbable that spirit, the active selective principle of all life, 
should be so organised as to elude our powers of cognition ? To express the ideas 
in another form : Gross matter may be represented by the letter x, and the ether 
by dx, or differential x. The relation between these is such that if to x we add or 
subtract from it dx multiplied by any finite multiplier, there can be no appreciable 
change in x. Again, if we represent spirit by d z x, then the relation between dx 
and d 2 x is such that to add to or subtract d z x, multiplied by any finite multiplier, 
from dx, the latter cannot be changed to any appreciable extent. These relations 
of abstract mathematics may represent in a crude way the distinctions between 
matter, ether, and spirit. The first is the material of which our bodies are formed 
and affects all our senses. The second eludes our senses ; but from the phenomena 
of light, heat, electricity, gravitation, molecular attractions and repulsions, the 
ether must be assumed, or action at a distance (an absurd and impossible action) 
must be assumed. The third, also, eludes our senses and appears to have no con- 
nexion with either the ether or gross matter ; but the phenomena of life, mind, 
consciousness, necessitate its assumption. 

"If in the above criticisms I have failed to understand your position, I shall 
be glad to be corrected." 

My kind critic, Judge Charles H. Chase, says that he finds no 
difference between my idea of God and atheism, but his statement 
is based on the assumption that God in order to exist must be an 
individual and concrete being. He must not be God but a God : 
an ego-consciousness that thinks and acts like a human being. The 
atheist, Judge Chase says, admits the laws of nature, too; and I 
grant that there may be some atheists who do. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill certainly did not admit the reality of law as such. He did not 
admit that anything purely formal had any reality except as an im- 
perfect picture of material things. To him one of the simplest 
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arithmetical laws appeared untenable if applied universally to na- 
ture, for he denied the right of assuming the existence of anything 
universal and omnipresent. Thus it appears that there are atheists 
who actually deny the reality of purely formal relations. 

Judge Chase would not deny that God is superpersonal, but he 
claims that the superpersonal includes the personal, as the super- 
vegetal ought to include the vegetal. And I grant that to some 
extent this is true. I do not deny that in a certain sense God is 
personal. If personal means that which is possessed of a definite 
character, God is certainly personal, for God is not an indefinite 
generality, but is as definite as are all mathematical, logical, and 
moral truths. But the word person is commonly used in the sense 
of individual, of a concrete being possessed with a thisness, as con- 
trasted to otherness. If there is anything that God is not, he is 
certainly not an individual creature that is here and not there, and 
is endowed with a sentiment of thisness such as we possess in our 
ego-consciousness. And the superpersonal in this sense is at the 
same time as little personal as an animal on account of being super- 
vegetal can be regarded as a plant. Plants have many functions 
which animals in spite of their supervegetal nature cannot perform. 
It is not true that the higher includes all phases and features of the 
lower. Let us hope at least that man as the superbrute, a creature 
which is higher than the brute, has dropped some of the most 
characteristic features of brute-existence. 

Judge Chase claims that the God of the Religion of Science as 
proposed in my article, is incapable of volition. Perhaps he is. It 
all depends on what we mean by "volition." The eternal laws are 
not a transient volition such as are human volitions, but they are 
an eternal determinedness. If "will" means the transient decision 
of an individual creature which this same creature may afterwards 
regret, God certainly has no will. But if "will " means that there 
is a determinedness of action, the laws of nature are certainly a 
will. God's will is not a transient act, but an eternal and omni- 
present condition ; it is the consistency of the intrinsically neces- 
sary laws which determine the character of the whole cosmos. 

The materialist may recognise uniformities but he does not see 
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their significance ; at any rate, he does not recognise the laws of 
nature in their moral importance. Such a scientist as Professor 
Huxley (who was not even a materialist) went so far as to declare 
that the cosmic order was immoral. Accordingly, it appears to 
be of greatest importance whether or not we recognise the laws 
of nature in their divinity and moral importance. The law of love, 
of mutual assistance, the longing of the individual to live in and 
for the whole, are not unnatural conditions. They are deeply 
rooted in the order of nature, and I would say that the moral laws 
of nature are the most important features of God's existence. We 
are apt to overlook the actuality of these most delicate and subtle 
realities in the world, but almost all the human races have found 
them out by experience and formulated the moral laws of society in 
their ethical codes to a greater or less degree of perfection. At any 
rate the common agreement of the basic laws of morality indicate 
that they are based on the nature of things and that they constitute 
an intrinsic part of the world-order. 

We should not be afraid of being classed either as atheists or 
as theists. There are people who look upon every one who uses 
the terms "soul" and "God" as either a hypocrite or a fool, and 
vice versa some pious people are satisfied with the mere belief with- 
out understanding what the words may mean. All depends on the 
proper meaning, not on the words themselves. There can be no 
question about it that there are atheists who without knowing it 
are God-believers. On the other hand, there are Christian theists 
who without knowing it are mere pagans, and who, far from believ- 
ing in a genuine God, believe in a deified creature, an image of 
their own making whom they worship. 

Judge Chase says that the God that I believe in is uncon- 
scious, he cannot feel. And certainly when we speak of nature's 
laws as parts of God, we do not mean by it that they are living be- 
ings such as the poets of the pagans used to describe. In a certain 
sense God is unfeeling, indeed. He is the eternal sternness of the 
world-order, the blessing of goodness and, at the same time, the 
curse of sin. But God is not merely pure law, he is also applied 
law, and he manifests himself in this world of living, sentient beings. 
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He is not only the condition of all existence, or, metaphorically 
speaking, the father of all, but he is also the realisation of every- 
thing that is in agreement with the eternal law. God is not only 
the father but also the son, and this is the essential significance of 
Christianity. God is not only the Logos as the eternal world-order, 
but also the Logos that has become flesh. He appears as Christ 
in this world of human beings. It is God himself who suffers and 
seeks the right path, the path of salvation. It is God himself who 
comes as the divine teacher to set an example to those who have 
not as yet found the truth. Thus the sternness of God is counter- 
balanced by the love and goodness of the actualised God, who in 
Christianity is called Christ. It is for certain general inquisitions, 
such as we pursue at present, quite indifferent whether we call the 
God-man Christ or Buddha or any other name of religious dignity. 
The significance is the same, and we may be sure that if there are 
rational beings on other planets they will develop a similar religion 
in which they follow the lead of a divine teacher who reveals to 
them the laws of eternal righteousness, universal love and good- 
will towards all. 

It is true that many scientists, even men of great name and 
fame and astute thinkers, have a conception of science which over- 
looks the importance of the spiritual and moral interconnexion of 
things. In Mr. Spencer's opinion evolution is nothing but the in- 
tegration of matter and the concomitant dissipation of motion ; he 
defines it as a progress from the homogeneous to the heterogenous. 
We have on other occasions called attention to this erroneous and 
actually false conception of evolution. 1 Evolution is not a law that 
can be explained from matter and energy alone. It is not a process 
which can be described in purely material terms with the omission 
of soul and spirit. 

Evolution tends to the formation of the human mind, and hu- 
man evolution, commonly called progress, depends upon the in- 
crease of a clearer and more comprehensive recognition of truth. 



1 See, for instance, in Homilies of Science, the chapter on pp. 36-47, "The 
Test of Progress." 
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We may call it God's self-realisation, a term which will be better 
understood after the complete perusal of this article. Certainly, 
there is a deep spiritual significance in evolution, and the religious 
conception of evolution which would conceive of it as the manifes- 
tation of God according to the design of universal and eternal law 
would certainly be truer than any agnostic or materialistic state- 
ment in terms of matter and motion. 

The most important application of every philosophy lies in the 
domain of psychology. It is natural that there the differences be- 
tween my critic and myself become more flagrant. 

Judge Chase is without knowing it a materialist, for to him the 
soul consists of an ethereal substance. Representing gross matter 
by the letter x, and ether by dx, he believes that we may represent 
spirit by d % x. And as ether is imponderable so the substance 
of the soul would naturally elude detection by our senses. The 
main mistake of this as well as of all kindred theories of the soul 
consists in seeking the nature of the soul in some attenuated sub- 
stance. Ether is as much matter in the general sense of the term 
as are the chemical elements, for indeed no objection can be made 
to the theory which is actually held by many most prominent phys- 
icists, that matter is but a condensation of ether. If the soul is 
substantial it might as well consist of iron as of ether ; in our con- 
ception, however, the soul is not substantial but formal, and here 
as well as everywhere the formal is the most important part of re- 
ality. 

Judge Chase does not seem to be consistent. He defines soul 
as the active selective principle of life ; but is selection something 
that can be explained from such a substance as ether, and is it 
possible to think of a principle as a thing that is substantial? I 
grant that there is a selective principle active in man. The charac- 
teristic feature of soul, as I would say, is that which gives direction 
to the motions of a sentient organism. But this quality is not a 
substance of any kind ; nor is it an energy ; nor is it anything inex- 
plicable. Direction is a matter of form, and so is that which con- 
ditions the choice made among several possible directions. 

What is soul? Soul is a system of motor ideas, i. e., of mean- 
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ing-endowed symbols depicting the objects and relations of the 
surrounding world. 

Accordingly, soul is comparable to the thoughts contained in 
a book, only that they are living thoughts. The ideas of which the 
soul consists are sentient forms of nervous functions which may 
prompt us to utter certain word-combinations, while the ideas in 
books consist in the forms of printed letters. 

It would lead us too far now to explain the origin of man's 
soul. Nor is that necessary, as it has been done explicitly in other 
places ; but we must insist on this, that man's soul is as little the 
cerebral substance of his brain, as the thoughts of a book are either 
printer's ink or paper. Man's soul as well as the thoughts of books 
consist of the significance of certain forms. Both are actualised 
through the materials upon which they have been impressed ; but 
they are not these materials and they can be transferred upon other 
materials. Books are reprinted, pictures are photographed for re- 
production, and the soul of every man impresses itself upon others, 
adding its mite to the progress of the race. 

The significance of sense-impressions and of words originates 
through the perception of a relation between the mental picture 
and a certain object ; it is not anything material ; it is not substance 
nor is it force or energy. We grant that thinking takes place in 
the brain, and the physiological process on which the function 
depends is chemically considered oxidation. But for that reason 
thought and oxidation are as little identical as the turning of the 
crank of a musical box can be regarded as music. 

The materialistic proposition that the world can be explained 
from matter and motion alone (seriously pronounced by philoso- 
phers who are sometimes regarded as deep thinkers) is simply a 
superstition which, when it is found to fail, naturally leads to a phil- 
osophical bankruptcy which, when glorified as the highest achieve- 
ment of modern thought, is paraded under the name of agnosti- 
cism. If matter and motion contained the conditions of all things, 
we might with Shakespeare's clown wonder at the musical genius 
hidden in sheep's guts and might try to deduce the beauties of a 
Beethoven sonata from the friction of a bow on the strings. A 
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concert, the actualisation of music, is not possible without instru- 
ments, but music itself is not constituted by or explainable through 
the material qualities of the instruments. Music is the actualisa- 
tion of mathematical proportions which are directly perceived with- 
out being calculated or at all understood in their arithmetical val- 
ues. In the same way, the significance of sense-impressions and 
word-symbols is something relational, i. e., formal; and its most 
important feature is its direction-imparting faculty. 

If a cat sees a dog approach, it will nimbly climb the next 
tree. The cat knows the dog, the tree, and its own ability of climb 
ing ; and the cat's action is determined by the significance of the 
sense-impressions, which has originated under past experiences. 
The total amount of these memory- structures which enable the cat 
to interpret present impressions and utilise them for adjusting itself 
towards the surrounding world is the cat's soul. That the cat jumps 
toward the tree and not in any other direction is a quality which is 
not measurable in the scales of the chemist or by the methods of the 
physicist. It is not a material thing nor is it a force. It is purely 
a matter of form. That which determines the direction of the cat's 
motion is the significance of the mental pictures in the cat's mind. 

Now Judge Chase may object, that man's soul is not the sys- 
tem of his ideas, but the substance in which the system of ideas is 
impressed. And here his theory may be introduced, that ideas are 
not impressed into gross matter but into the more ethereal matter 
called ether ; to which I reply that it is quite indifferent whether 
the ideas of man's soul are registered in gross or in ethereal sub- 
stance. It seems to me that if the soul needs must consist of a 
substance, it does not gain in dignity by the thinness of its substra- 
tum ; at least I for my part would prefer to have a soul of solid 
steel than of some nondescript gas or ether. But a critical investi- 
gation will have to reject the idea of the materiality of the soul 
altogether and insist on the truth that the main thing of a man is 
the nature of his ideas, i. e., the form of his sentiments and the 
character of his impulses, not the substance on which they are 
impressed. 

The term substance has been introduced for denoting a mate- 
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rial that might be different from matter, — a spiritual matter, — and 
in this sense the word has been interpreted to mean that which un- 
derlies certain phenomena, that which is standing under them or 
supporting them. If substance be used in the sense of forms that 
in material changes remain constant, we have no objection to the 
use of the word as something immaterial. In that case, the form of 
the rainbow would have to be called a substance, while the rain- 
drop would be the material which is perpetually replaced by new 
material. Little, of course, is gained by replacing the notion of a 
sense-perceptible matter by a more subtle metaphysical matter; 
for both are mere materials, both denote a mere thisness, and 
neither, if considered as a substantia qua substantia, can be regarded 
as implying suchness, character or worth, for all suchness is a mat- 
ter of form. If we compare two substances, e. g., gold and lead, 
we shall find that their difference is reducible to a difference of 
form as is actually assumed with regard to all the chemical ele- 
ments in Mendeljeff's law. Supposing that there be a particular 
thinking substance, as there are different chemical substances, we 
should have to assume that its peculiarities will finally find their ex- 
planation in its structural qualities ; its character would after all be 
a matter of form. There is no way of escaping the idea of form as 
that factor which gives character to things. Suppose there were a 
special soul-substance, what would it signify? The character of a 
man and his moral worth would after all depend upon form. We 
must shape our lives, we must build up our fate, we must train our 
mental and moral make-up, we must discipline our conscience, we 
must mould our personality. All progress, even moral accomplish- 
ments, every deed of any kind, is an act of forming. 

The material of which a thing consists is only of secondary im- 
portance. The Bible is the Bible whether it is written on parch- 
ment, on silk, or on paper. The significance of the words remain 
the same either way. That which we call the Bible has nothing to 
do with the material on which the words are printed. 

Now we might for argument's sake grant that the presence of 
ether in the brain is necessary for rendering the cerebral substance 
capable of performing its proper functions. What of it? Would 
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it bring us any nearer to a comprehension of the soul? It would 
simply be one step farther in the physiology of the brain, not of 
the soul. This is the reason why all theories which attempt to 
explain the soul either as a force, as electricity or magnetism, or as 
a substance, as ether, as phosphorus, as oxygen, etc., have always 
failed. They try to explain something that is purely formal by 
either matter or motion. 

Judge Chase claims that according to our theory "man is no 
better off than the beast of the field." And in one sense that is 
true. Man's body will be dissolved into its particles just as much 
as the body of beasts, and this, I believe, is commonly recognised 
by all people alike, by both religious and irreligious. We read, 
for instance, in Ecclesiastes iii. 19-21, the author of which book is 
counted by all Christian Churches as directly inspired by the Holy 
Ghost : 

' ' That which befalleth the sons of man befalleth the beasts. Even one thing 
befalleth them. As the one dieth so dieth the other. Yea, they have all one 
breath, so that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast. For all is vanity. All 
go unto one place, all are of dust, and all turn to dust again. Who knoweth the 
spirit of man that goeth upward and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to 
the earth?" 

The physical part of man is in exactly the same predicament 
as the physical part of any beast. Man's body consists of matter; 
it is dust and to dust must it return. There is nothing of man's 
material elements that could escape disintegration in death. And 
supposing that in addition to the gross matter of which man's body 
consists there existed some ether in his brain, it is more than prob- 
able that those more rarefied substances would as much undergo 
disintegration as any other. If man's immortality depended upon 
the preservation of a substance, there would be no hope for him 
beyond the grave. The ether-soul which according to the belief of 
past ages quits the body at the moment of death and flits about 
from place to place, would be subject as much to a final dissolution 
as any material combination. 

But man's soul is not material ; it is formal ; it consists of 
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ideas, of thoughts, of aspirations. And because man's soul is for- 
mal it can continue, even though the body may become a prey to 
death. Man's soul continues through his works ; being a certain 
form of life-activity, man continues in his personal identity wher- 
ever this peculiar form of life-activity is preserved. 

The existence of death in the world, from which no living 
creature can escape, appears terrible and oppressive, but as soon 
as we know that the soul of man is immaterial, and that, therefore, 
it is not touched by death, we have good reason to feel comforted. 
And he who understands the situation will lose all fear of death 
and rise into that higher plane of ideal life which characterises or 
ought to characterise every man of religious aspirations. In this 
sense the preacher continues {Ibid., 22) : 

' ' I perceive that there is nothing better than that the man should rejoice in his 
own works, for that is his portion." 

Judge Chase objects to this conception of immortality as being 
merely a statement of the principle of conservation of energy, but 
that is not so. It is a statement of the principle of the conservation 
of form. It is true that energy is preserved and matter is preserved, 
but both matter and energy change their forms, electricity is changed 
into motion, into heat, into potential energy, etc., etc. And sim- 
ilarly the chemical elements undergo various combinations in which 
they act differently according to circumstances. Some forces be- 
come latent, others become apparent. In new combinations, some 
properties seem to disappear while others rise unexpectedly into 
prominence as if created out of nothing. The conservation of soul 
is radically different from the conservation of matter and energy. 
Nothing that is material is preserved of an organism in its organ- 
ised structure. The organism, materially considered, is a constant 
flux. It is comparable to an eddy in a stream where the conditions 
remain to a certain degree constant, so as to produce the same 
form of a whirl. The whirl consists of water, but the whirl is not 
water. You can analyse all the particles of water and the chemist 
will never discover what the nature of a whirl is. A chemist will 
search all the raindrops in vain if he searches for an explanation of 
the rainbow. It is true water is needed to make whirls and rain- 
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bows, but the water only furnishes the material for their makeup, 
and it is quite indifferent which drops pass through the place where 
they originate. The same is true of man. It is upon the whole 
quite indifferent at which bakery we buy our bread, or whether the 
wheat grew in Russia or Dakota. The question of where our cereals 
grow may be of commercial interest as considerations of political 
economy, but has nothing to do with the soul. Man's soul is neither 
the amount of material particles of which at the time his body con- 
sists, nor is it exactly those footpounds of energy which are stored 
up in the body's tissues. Man's soul is constituted by the form in 
which both matter and energy appear united in his body, and form 
implies the significance of ideas and the tendencies of aspirations. 

Now the question arises, Whence does man's soul come? Does 
it originate out of nothing at the day of his birth or at the moment 
of conception? Is there any possibility of interpreting its origin 
as due to a transference of substance of some kind. Suppose the 
soul were some definite ethereal soul-substance radically different 
from matter and from substance of any other kind. How could we 
explain the increase of soul on earth? A few millenniums ago whole 
continents were without population. They were inhabited only by 
brutes of the lowest order, and now the whole earth is peopled with 
rational beings. Is there a soul-substance which by being fed in- 
creases? Does the law of conservation of matter not hold good for 
soul-substance. All these hypotheses are prima facie absurd. There 
is only one theory which explains the unlimited increase of souls, 
and that is the recognition that soul is form. Form can be in- 
creased. Indeed, form can be created out of nothing, and consid- 
ering that the whole creation of this world is a formation, the old 
dogma of the creation of any new world-system out of nothing 
through the intervention of the divine Logos is philosophically jus- 
tified. 

Man's soul is in a certain sense a creation out of nothing, but 
for that reason its production is by no means a mystic phenomenon. 
The soul of the baby originates by reproduction. As every tree re- 
produces its own kind in its seed, so does mankind. The kind, the 
type, the form, is potentially contained in the seed. The formative 
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element of the seed is the essential part. The material element is 
unessential ; and as a certain mass of matter is indispensable for 
formation of any kind it is reduced to a minimum. 

Judge Chase declares that man's immortality would be com- 
parable to the action of a pebble that is dropped into the sea, the 
effects of which are as much preserved as is man's soul. And Judge 
Chase is right to the extent that the immortality of man's soul is as 
certain as the conservation of the action of the pebble upon the sea. 
In relation to the whole universe it is perhaps also infinitesimally 
small, but he is greatly mistaken when he thinks that the infin- 
itesimal influence of a life is lost in the further evolution of man- 
kind. The very reverse is true. The importance of man's soul 
increases with the progress of mankind, if only his soul be of the 
right kind. Think only of the inventor of the wheel or the inven- 
tor of the needle. Their souls still live and have been added to by 
later inventions. Is it not a great comfort to know that our souls 
do not only continue beyond the grave but that they are even cap- 
able of a higher evolution, of a spiritual increase and of better for- 
mulation with greater exactness and precision ! Far from being lost 
at a distant age, the soul of man gains in influence, and, if it is a 
power for good, will become a source of ever increasing bless- 
ings. 

The immortality of Caesar in this conception is not that we 
read about Caesar in our school books, but that the deeds of Caesar 
remain a factor in the future evolution of mankind ; it is not the 
knowing about Caesar nor the preservation of his name, but it is 
the reproduction of the very deed-forms of himself. 

It is apparent that not all the deeds of Caesar are equally im- 
mortal. Some of them will retain a greater and others a smaller 
influence. Some of them may be almost entirely obliterated, but 
there are features of his which by the selection of the fittest will 
survive for the benefit of mankind, and that exactly is the immor- 
tality of his soul, and this immortality is not limited to the people 
of whom we read in books, to the men of fame, but is as powerful 
in those whose names remain unknown : in the mother who brings 
up her children with love and care, in the father who toils for his 
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family, in the honest laborer who plods in the sweat of his brow to 
make a living. 

Judge Chase, and probably other critics of our views will prob- 
ably say that they want an immortality not only for prominent men 
but for everybody ; and I reply that this immortality is for every- 
body and for everything. To be sure it is not for everybody and 
for everything alike. It is different for the action of the pebble on 
the sea and different for the hero who dies for his cause. It is 
purely physical in the former case, it is moral and ideal in the 
latter case. 

The difficulty of preserving the soul of everybody consists in 
the rarity of original souls of importance. Most original minds 
are simply aberrations and the men who have discovered a new 
truth or set a noble example are few indeed. But every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, who are at best mediocre reproductions of average 
souls, without any originality of their own making added thereto, 
also want to be assured that their puny little egos will be pre- 
served. For this kind of people the idea of a substance-soul is 
naturally the best comfort, for not having any particular suchness, 
they cling to the thisness of their existence, and will be sorely dis- 
appointed when they find that the preservation of any thisness is 
not conformable to the laws of existence ; man's aspirations char- 
acterise his suchness ; they are ideal not material ; they belong to 
the realm of thoughts, not to the realm of concrete objects. 

I know there are people who believe that ideal means unreal, 
but that is a mistake. They are materialists who believe that what- 
ever is formal must be non-existent because it cannot be touched 
by the hands or noted by any one of the other senses. Things 
ideal, i. e., presences that consist of thought-relations, are spiritual, 
not material, but for that reason they are as real as any stone and 
as actual as any one of the forces of nature. The formal, and espe- 
cially the spiritual, is truly, as the Greek calls it, the causative in 
the world, airioodr/S. 

It is difficult for mankind generally and especially for the prim- 
itive peoples of an unscientific age, to conceive of the paramount 
importance of the purely formal. Crude thinkers are apt to materi- 
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alise or even personify that which is immaterial. And thus we have 
the strange phenomenon that spirit is characterised as breath, as 
air. It is always supposed to consist of the thinnest material con- 
ceivable, and so the notion of an ether-soul recommends itself to 
the materialists of the present generation. But the spiritual is no 
substance whatever. The spiritual is formal, and the formal is not 
a nonentity but is the most important factor in the world. 

The formal is not only in the world, but the formal relations 
form an abstract world of their own. There is a supernatural world 
of form which has been called by Philo "the realm of the Logoi," 
by Plato "the world of ideas," by Kant "the purely formal or 
transcendental." 

If there is any truth in the Hegelian conception of the abso- 
lute, we must regard the formal relations as absolute. They are 
intrinsically necessary. Logical and mathematical theorems are 
not inventions, they are discoveries : they are true if considered 
for themselves and without reference to material things such as ex- 
ist in nature. In this sense they are superphysical and form a 
supernatural realm ; not as if they were remote from nature, but 
by being applicable to any possible nature. If new universes of a 
different kind were created, the eternal verities of formal relations 
would hold good for them as they do for our actual world. 

The supernatural or hyperphysical world consists of all those 
eternal verities which would remain true even if the world did not 
exist. Pure mechanics is a kind of hyper-physics which explains 
the laws of physical motions. In abstracto and according to an 
a priori system, the laws of pure mechanics hold good for any kind 
of practical mechanics. The purely formal world is that system of 
laws which are absolutely true, but at the same time shape the real 
world and condition all its transformations. Therefore, the purely 
formal sciences are the key to the natural sciences. They are not 
real, they are super-real, and the truths which they reveal are not 
results of sense-experience but products of pure reason. 

One most important feature of all the formal truths is this, that 
they stand in a decided contrast to the material world of sense-ex- 
perience. They do not consist of a heap of single facts but they 
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form one grand system. The more we understand the nature of the 
formal sciences the better we learn that all of them are one and the 
same truth in its various applications. The simplest of them are 
most obvious, and the most complicated of them are nothing but 
the very simplest applied to complicated conditions. And not the 
least important aspect of the purely formal sciences is their moral 
importance. Not only is there a morality, nay a holiness, about the 
multiplication table, but morality is nothing but the rigidity of the 
formal laws applied to practical life, especially to the relations be- 
tween man and his fellows. 

If we consider the purely formal, the immaterial or hyperphy- 
sical as a whole, we understand its moral application better, and in 
this sense it has been allegorically represented as the father of all 
life, as the creator, as the Lord of the universe, as God. The at- 
tributes of God as soon as God began to be philosophically under- 
stood, are eternality, omnipresence, rigid impartiality or justice, 
omnipotence, omniscience. Omnipresence is only another name 
for universal ; the former is a religious, the latter a philosophical 
term. To these qualities were added later on the more moral at- 
tributes of love and mercy. Now, if there is anything in the world 
which is capable of being called eternal and omnipresent, it is 
these immutable relations which are systematised in the formal sci- 
ences. They, if anything, are omnipresent and eternal. They are 
uncreated and indestructible. If there is anything in the world that 
can be called omniscient it is the sum-total of these sciences, for 
they are nothing less than the source of all knowledge. Indeed, 
a recognition of the purely formal and its eternal laws is the or- 
ganon, the instrument and means by which alone we can classify 
and comprehend the data of experience. 

It is understood that God, this omnipresence of the formative 
factors of the world, is not possessed of a knowledge such as man's is. 
It is a higher kind of knowledge. God's thought is not a series of 
representations. God's thoughts are eternal truths. God's thoughts 
exist forever and aye in the shape of determinations which are reg- 
ulative features of the universe such as can be formulated by sci- 
entists in laws. Accordingly, such omniscience is not a dialectic 
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or argumentative or discursive knowledge of detail thoughts. It is 
not a consideration of single events or things. It consists in the 
universal arrangements of reality itself. To be sure it includes all 
details in its universal embrace by being present in them in its un- 
divided entire divinity. There is not a mote in the air which can 
escape it or be deprived of it; or, as said Christ, "not one of the 
sparrows shall fall to the ground without your father." (Mat. 
x. 29.) 

When speaking of God's omniscience we are too apt to think 
of his thought's as being like ours, transient and discursive, but 
they are eternal and omnipresent, and in this respect infinitely 
different from human thoughts. And this is good doctrine too which 
orthodox belief will not refuse to accept, as we read in Isaiah 
lv. 8-9 : 

"For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts." 

The same is true of God's omnipotence. God is not a force 
that can be measured in footpounds. His strength is not power of 
muscle nor the might of armies. God's omnipotence is the irre- 
sistibility of his omnipresent will. It is the irrefragability of what 
appears to the scientist as the silent workings of natural law ; it is 
the inevitable efficacy of the small, still voice — a truth which was 
found out by the Greeks, with whom the saying became proverbial: 1 

btpi &eav akkarooi /tbTioi, IMovci 6i Xeirra. 

Friedrich von Logau embodied this idea in a Sinngedicht which 
Longfellow translated as follows : 

' ' Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small. 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all." 



1 In this form, which is most commonly quoted, it is found in Adversus Math- 
ematicos, by Sextus Empiricus ; but the same proverb occurs with a slight vari- 
ation in Oracula Sibyll. 8, 14. See Bflchmann's Geflilgelte Worte, p. 231. 
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The human conception of God's power has resulted in the be- 
lief in miracles, after the fashion of magicians. But God is not a 
magician-deity, a miracle-monger. God's omnipotence does not 
consist in overleaping the laws of nature. It does not show itself 
in irregularities or exceptions. God's omnipotence consists in the 
immutability of his will as the formative factor of nature. Whether 
God's laws are obeyed or disobeyed, the law will hold good. There 
is no possibility of changing him or escaping the fulfilment of his 
will. The good man, whose actions are in agreement with God, 
realises the blessings of God's will ; the bad man, who infringes 
upon his decisions changes his blessings into curses ; but God re- 
mains the same in either case, and the possibilities of his nature in 
their various applications are inexhaustible. If miracle is a name 
of that which ought to impress us with awe, then there is but one 
miracle in innumerable applications. But how paltry are the mir- 
acles which the superstitions of the past have attributed to God in 
comparison with the miracles of the inventions of to-day which 
have become possible by a better understanding of God's thoughts, 
the laws of existence. 

It is natural that primitive people did not see the goodness of 
God. They were too dependent on the forces of nature to see the 
deeper aspects of the divine law that works for progress in the in- 
tellectual world and not less in the moral world. The soul of the 
savages contains too little of God's true nature to know him cor- 
rectly, their faculty of perception is still too dull, and therefore 
they see him only in the thunder-storm and hear him not in the 
still, small voice. 

If we properly understand the origin of man's soul and the 
continuance of it beyond the grave, we learn to understand man's 
relations to other living creatures. Man's mind is formed in the 
mould of God's eternal thoughts and all the creatures coming from 
the same form are brothers ; to the extent that they are like one 
another they are like different editions of the same book. The 
fatherhood of God teaches us the brotherhood of man. A consid- 
eration of the importance of suchness helps us to comprehend the 
relative irrelevance of thisness and implies the lesson which in In- 
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dia has been expressed in the words Tat twam asi, i. e., "that art 
thou." Other rational beings are, not less than myself, incarnations 
of the superphysical ; they too, with more or less success, seek for 
deeper truths and long for a higher and nobler life. Have we not 
all one father, and are we not all brothers? 

When we understand whence we come we learn also whither 
we shall fare. We come from the souls of the past and our soul 
will continue in the souls of the future. There is the same identity 
between the souls of the past and the future as there is between the 
soul-life of my own yesterday and of my own to-morrow. There is a 
continuity of form and there is a preservation and transference of 
the various particular forms which constitute our suchness, our 
character, our personality. Former souls are not strangers to me. 
They are soul of my soul and parts of the same spirit-life which at 
the present day pulses in my brain. Nor shall I remain a stranger 
to the souls to come. There, within the souls of the future gen- 
erations, not somewhere in the sky, is the Kingdom of God of 
which Christ spoke. Heaven is not local, not material, but spir- 
itual. In the soul- life of mankind are the mansions in which there 
is room immeasurable for all of us. There we shall be preserved 
with all our peculiar idiosyncrasies in our personal identity. 

My friendly critic expects new light from the revelations of 
clairvoyants, spiritualism, hypnotism, mind-healing, and theos- 
ophy. He hopes that they will somehow throw some unexpected 
light upon the problems of the soul. And no doubt we shall know 
more in the twentieth century than we knew in the nineteenth. 
But the hopes which Judge Chase cherishes will probably be illu- 
sory, for the abnormal phenomena of hypnotism have so far proved 
nothing, except what we might have known, or rather what we 
ought to have known, from a careful observation of normal phenom- 
ena. But such is man. Once he is accustomed to the most wonder- 
ful phenomena of nature he will no longer notice its grandeur, but 
regard it as a matter of course. He will no longer notice what he 
is accustomed to and it will appear to him as a mere nonentity. If 
he be confronted with the same thing in some ugly and distorted 
form he will be overawed with astonishment and be brought down 
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to his knees in wonder. The mere fact of man's consciousness 
which mirrors the world in the shape of a picture of reality, and in 
addition classifies natural phenomena in the methodical system of 
a rational comprehension, elicits no admiration of the cosmic order 
at all. We have dreams and see in our dreams the faces of our 
dead brothers and sisters as if they were still alive ; they prove 
themselves living presences to us as parts of ourselves, and we can 
touch them as if they had real bodies. We can speak with them 
and receive their answers. But people say "Such are dreams," 
and that is with many the end of their appreciation. Yet when we 
see consciousness distorted in dreamlike conditions, in a so-called 
hypnotic or clairvoyant state, we imagine we have seen something 
grand and are on the track of discovering valuable truths. When 
a philosopher by the determination of his will exercises self-con- 
trol over physical ailments, as Kant did when he mastered his at- 
attacks of asthma, or when a general such as Frederick the Great, 
by his genius makes apparent impossibilities possible, conquer- 
ing foes who, counting all the armies that were in the field against 
him, were ten times his superiors in numbers, or when a small na- 
tion like the Greeks, with a few thousand soldiers, triumphs over the 
millions of Xerxes's hosts, we are apt to make little of it because 
we can understand the laws according to which these events be- 
came possible. But when a faith-cure healer practices the same 
things under our very eyes on a small scale, and sometimes very 
blunderingly, we begin to believe in miracles, and are liable to be 
thrown off our balance. 

Telepathy is a truth which is commonly practised in life. But 
the telepathy of our daily experience is different from the telepathy 
which the believers in psychical research try to establish. Every 
telegram is an act of telepathy. Indeed every sensation is tele- 
pathic. It is a sensing of that which is far. It is the act of expe- 
riencing the presence of something outside of us ; and many things 
which our senses take note of, are at an enormous distance. The 
stars which we see are infinitely far, and yet we sense their reality 
and know of their existence ! Nor is man's mind limited to the 
present. His memories reach back into the past, and with the as- 
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sistance of reason he can reconstruct the farthest event and read 
the origin of his own life and of the planet on which he lives. In 
addition he can anticipate the future. If this is not telepathy, pray 
what is it? I know that those who profess to believe in telepathy, 
as a rule, try to establish the existence of a telepathy which works 
without means of transmission, but such telepathy is both absurd 
and unnecessary, and the conception of it is an erratic idea. 

We hasten to our conclusion. Religion is neither an aberration 
nor do its truths stand in any conflict with science. Religion is an 
instinctive formulation of those truths which mankind needs for 
practical life. The savage gropes after these truths without finding 
them. He feels that there is a spiritual factor in the world and he 
attempts to find it, but his conceptions of the spirit life are not 
only crude but also false. His God is formed after the pattern of 
his own savage mind. The religious genius of a primitive civilisa- 
tion takes shape in the prophets who, poet-like and intuitively, 
understand the deeper significance of spiritual life, but even the 
prophets of the early ages use allegorical terms. They still ma- 
terialise God, they still speak of the soul as though it were a sub- 
stance. But how can they do otherwise? Firstly, they know no 
better, for they see the truth as through a glass darkly and not face 
to face, and secondly, if they could have expressed themselves with 
the exactness of modern science, they would not have been under- 
stood by their contemporaries. The prophets abolished bloody 
sacrifices which are a relic of savagery, and taught mankind the 
blessings of love. A savage chief may still think that he has dis- 
posed of an adversary when he has killed him, but experience will 
soon teach him that the dead may be more powerful than the living. 
A man who is killed is bodily but not spiritually dead. The ex- 
ample of his life, the experience of his soul, the influence of his 
personality remain after his death, and will naturally produce the 
belief of immortality. Nor is this instinctive belief an error. It is 
an undeniable truth formulated in allegories which, however, if 
taken literally, lead to superstitious notions. 

Every man has the religion which he deserves. A sensuous 
man has a sensuous religion, a spiritual man a spiritual religion. 
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Be sure that if you meet a man who believes in a hell that is actu- 
ally burning with brimstone in which the souls are roasted as the 
ore is roasted in the kiln, he needs that kind of sensual conception 
for keeping in check the savage impulses of his nature. If spiritu- 
alists believe that souls hover about them in the air in invisible 
winged forms, be sure that their lack of intellectuality needs a be- 
lief in the corporeality of souls ; otherwise they would believe that 
souls have no existence and that the spiritual immortality such as 
the Religion of Science teaches is mere verbiage. There are peo- 
ple who need a religion of rituals, and it is good for them, for it 
educates them until they learn the truth that is expressed in rituals. 
I do not say that the lower religious phases should be left alone 
and undisturbed, that mankind should be left untaught, or that 
progress should be checked, but I do say that the lower stages are 
necessary stages of transition, and we cannot expect to lift the sav- 
age right at once to the height of a scientific conception. It would 
not do to send a boy who has not yet mastered his A-B-C's to a uni- 
versity. We must continue to teach mankind and point out the 
way which leads higher without losing patience with those who are 
slow in comprehension. We must fearlessly investigate and ex- 
plain the mysteries of the spirit, but at the same time we must not 
expect to reap a harvest when we have scarcely sown the fields. It 
is natural that those who still cling to the symbols as if they were 
themselves the truth will be unable to comprehend the truth stated 
without employing the symbol, and in the same way those who 
still believe in a material God and a material soul will regard every 
view which teaches an immaterial God as atheism and an immate- 
rial soul as a denial of the existence of the soul. Form and the 
purely formal are not nothing, and the philosophy which recognises 
the paramount importance of form is not nihilism. On the con- 
trary it opens a vista to a scientific comprehension of God and the 
world, and will show us face to face what formerly appeared unin- 
telligible and mystical. 

If the term God must literally, and not allegorically, mean 
such a personality as our various catechisms define it to be, "and 
if we should not be allowed to seek for a deeper and truer signifi- 
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cance of this most potent symbol of religious thought, science 
would most assuredly have to confess that there is not only no evi- 
dence in favor of the existence of God, but even that the problems 
of life are more easily explained without resorting to the theistic 
hypothesis. But why should we regard the definition of a word as 
unalterable in the face of the fact that all our fundamental notions, 
such terms as life, matter, force, have undergone similar changes. 
Life is still as real as ever, although our physiologists have dis- 
carded the materialistic view of life as a vital substance ; fire still 
burns, although our physicists have ceased to believe in the exist- 
ence of a phlogiston, or fire-stuff with its mysterious qualities. Elec- 
tricity has become more useful than ever since we have abandoned 
the error of an electric fluid. So the soul will remain as grand and 
noble as ever, although the old psychology which assumes the ex- 
istence of a peculiar soul-substance will give way to a purer and 
more scientific conception of the soul. And finally the idea of God 
which in its common acceptance is gross and pagan, will not lose 
by being freed of its materialistic accretions which at present are 
the most serious objections of scientifically trained minds to the 
religion that is still preached in many of our churches. 

One thing is sure : that the God of the Religion of Science is 
not a negation of the old God-belief, but its completion and perfec- 
tion. It comes as the fulfilment of a prophecy. I would not deny 
that the way to a comprehension of this higher God-conception 
leads through atheism, but where has any one found any truth 
worthy of the name who has not had to pass to it through doubt and 
had to gain it by the exertion of a close search and painstaking 
inquiry? Let us no longer hold atheism, I mean honest atheism 
and honest doubt, in abhorrence, for they are the indispensable 
stepping-stones to a clear and scientific comprehension of the 
truth. Let negations have their way ; the sooner the truth of a ne- 
gation is seen the quicker will its one-sidedness become apparent 
and lead to the new formulation of a higher and more exact posi- 
tivism. 

In his personal development the author of this article has suc- 
cessively passed through all the stages of belief, and can therefore 
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appreciate the arguments proffered from all sides. He knows from 
his own experience and still cherishes the sacred longings of a 
childlike mind Godward, and he is at the same time conscious of 
the truth that lies in the negations of atheism. But having re- 
gained a positive attitude through formulating the truth of the ne- 
gations to which his conscientious doubts led him, in affirmative 
terms, he can now better understand the religious aspirations of 
his childhood and has ceased to look upon the imperfections of 
creeds as absolute errors. Life is evolution, and we, the children 
of the age in which the doctrine of evolution has for the first time 
been recognised in its sweeping importance, should not hesitate to 
understand the necessity of a progress from the mythological 
through the metaphysical to the positive and purely scientific. 
Why should we recognise this law in science and philosophy and 
refuse to recognise it in religion? And if the mythology of science 
contained the germs of glorious discoveries and inventions, should 
not the mythology of religion, too, be the prophecy of a purely sci- 
entific religion? 

Let us have the confidence that evolution leads higher. The 
criticism of science will break down only the unessential, but the 
deeper insight which science affords will open our eyes to new 
truths and will show us the old truths in a new and a clearer light. 

The God of the Religion of Science is in one sense the old God 
still, and our Godward aspiration still pursues the same aim, which 
is sursum. God is different only in so far as our conception of Him 
is purified, — for when I was a child I spake as a child, I understood 
as a child, I thought as a child ; but when I became a man I put 
away childish things. In the place of childish hopes and notions 
I now have matured thoughts and manly aspirations. God is not a 
God of stagnation, He is a God of evolution, whose motto is : " Be- 
hold, I make all things new ! " In that sense we sing the old hymn 
with new words : 

Nearer my God to Thee, 

Nearer alway ; 
E'en though thou other be 

Than prophets say. 
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Other thou art but higher 
Bidding our souls aspire ; 
Godward alway. 

Doubt comes from God, in sooth, 

Though conquering creeds ; 
Doubt prompts our search for truth 

And higher leads. 
Who on doubt's path ne'er trod, 
Ne'er saw the face of God : 

Doubt truthward speeds. 

Science the burning bush 

Where God doth dwell ! 
Truth and its onward rush 

Nothing can quell. 
God is the truth that guides, 
Heaven where love abides : 

Sin's curse is Hell. 

God the eternal cause 

Of truth and right ; 
Oneness of cosmic laws, 

Reason's true light. 
God, though nowhere confined, 
Yet in the human mind 

Showeth His might. 

God is man's truthward call, 

Noblest desire. 
He's in life cosmical, 

Love's holy fire. 
Thou who art All in All 
God superpersonal, 

Lead Thou us higher. 

Editor. 



